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PREFACE 

The study of racial phenomena not only has a lively 
interest for the general reader, but it has also a profound 
significance for the scientific student. Few of such in- 
vestigations have, however, been pursued in the United 
States. Our experts in these fields have been tolled 
away into the study of the extinct or moribund races 
of the far South and West — studies interesting as bear- 
ing on the origin of institutions, but devoid of any prac- 
tical value for the future of our American people. It is 
a source of gratification that interest is spreading in 
America in the study of populations, analyzed as they 
have been for years in Europe. Of recent years have 
been published the " Hull House papers," Hoffman's 
" American Negro," various articles on the colored 
population in the bulletins of the Department of Labor, 
various papers by Dr. Du Bois, the report of the New 
York Tenement House Commission of 1894, the ex- 
cellent volumes by the residents of the South End 
House in Boston, " The city wilderness," and more re- 
cently " Americans in process." This monograph, in 
conjunction with the two last named works, affords per- 
haps the most complete picture of social and ethnic con- 
ditions in a great American city that is as yet available. 

The similarity between this monograph and " Ameri- 
cans in process," perhaps the best of its kind, both of 
which have to do with the population of Boston, is evi- 
dent. The two investigations are, however, rather par- 
allel than overlapping. Certain differences between 
them are useful as illustrating the distinct methods of 
research which may be employed in similar cases else- 
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where. " Americans in process " is a careful study of 
the social conditions in a small homogeneous district ; 
nationalities are considered only in so far as they are 
necessary to explain those conditions. This monograph, 
on the other hand, is intended to be a study of the com- 
parative values of various ethnic groups over a some- 
what larger area. In making the entire city the basis 
of study it can be made to depend almost wholly upon 
official statistics. The district used by the South End 
House was too small to obtain accurate statistical infor- 
mation concerning it ; its authors had to rely for the 
most part upon personal investigation. The subjects 
treated also differ somewhat. In " Americans in pro- 
cess " there is nothing corresponding exactly to the 
chapters in this monograph on " Causes of immigra- 
tion," " Vitality," " Poverty," and " Intermarriage " ; 
on the other hand, this study does not attempt to dis- 
cuss the religious situation. 

An illustration may serve to show the importance of 
noting the race factors in social studies. Vital statistics 
usually are collected and tabulated by administrative di- 
visions — by towns, cities, counties, and states ; yet the 
student taking the trouble to compare the scanty data 
available on birth rates or mortality by races discovers 
that it is often the relative proportion of a given nation- 
ality and not the character, natural or social, of the 
district which explains the phenomena. The Jews, for 
example, as Dr. Billings discovered in the special inves- 
tigation of mortality in 1890, have a vitality about twice 
as high as the average American city population. 1 This 
is especially notable in the infant mortality. The Ital- 
ians and Irish, on the other hand, have an almost sui- 

1 See page 41, infra. Extended illustrations are given in "The 
races of Europe," p. 383. 
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cidal death rate among children. What significance, 
then, has a general death rate, even specified by ages, 
for cities by wards which does not take account of the 
relative proportions of these ethnic elements in the total 
population ? It may become entirely misleading. 

Two chapters of this investigation have a peculiarly 
deep meaning for the future of the American people ; 
viz., those upon vitality and upon degeneration. The 
subject of the former has been emphasized by vigorous 
pronouncements of late by the President of the United 
States and by the President of Harvard University. 
Statisticians have long been cognizant of the tendencies, 
but each contribution which can throw light upon them 
is to be welcomed. The recent notable articles by Dr. 
Kuczynski l upon the fecundity of the native and for- 
eign born population of Massachusetts are illustrations 
in point. And Dr. Bushee in this monograph in his dis- 
cussion of the causes of the differences in vitality be- 
tween ethnic stocks is surely dealing with one of the 
most important social questions of the day. The study 
of the phenomena of degeneration so carefully analyzed 
in this monograph is likewise of serious importance. 
Are differences in the proportions of criminals, defect- 
ives, and dependents as apparent between the several 
nationalities as are their contrasts in vitality ? If not, 
then we may tend to the belief that these phenomena are 
due to a common cause to which all are alike exposed. 
To strip off the overlying and confusing facts of social 
environment, laying bare the phenomena of race alone, 
is to render a distinct service to future students along 
these lines. 

1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1901, and February, 
1902. 
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The Economic Association can set itself no more im- 
portant task than to promote such investigations, by 
making the results available through publication. Each 
college center should esteem it a privilege to have con- 
tributed to the common good by fostering research in its 
own locality. The present monograph contributes in 
no inconsiderable measure toward the advancement of 
this cause. 

William Z. Ripley. 



